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Presented is a comparative survey of stale programs 
for exceptional children for eight areas of exceptionality: educabl^^J 
mentally retarded^ trainable mentally retarded^ speech handicapped, 
deaf and severely hard of hearing r visually impairedr emotionally 
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number of students by exceptionality, percentage of children served, 
and size of exceptional child state staff, (DB) 
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This public document was promulgated at an annual cost of $127,62 
or $.26 per copy to compare the relationship of Florida to the 
sixteen largest states regarding programs for handicapped, children 
in the various areas of exceptionality. 
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COMP ARATIVE SURVEY OF STATE DEPARTMEN T5; OF F QUCATION SERVICES 

TO 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

INTRODUCTIO N 

The informatio'n contained in this report is the result of the 
interest- of the Education for Exceptional Child Section of the 
F nr!l' ?ePJ[t"ient Of Education, to compare the rel ationshi Jof 
Morida to the sixteen largest states regarding programs for 
handicapped children in the various areas of exceptionality. 

A survey was conducted as to the number of children served and 
!rp.c"n?^'' public school teachers employed for each of eleven 
a^ven ?n ^^J*?^?^*^ ' The figures for eight of the areas are 

given in this report. The eight areas are: 

1. Educable mentally retarded, 

2. Trainable mentally retarded, 

3. Speech handicapped, 

4. Deaf and severely hard -of - hea r i ng (including only public 
school programs), ^ 

5. Visually-impaired (blind and partially-sighted, including 
only public school programs), 

6. Emotionally disturbed, 

7. Specific learning disabilities, and 

8. Gifted. 

Also reported is. data regarding size of staff for exceptional 
child education in the various state departments of education. 

STATES SURVEYED 

Sixteen state departments of education were surveyed. Included 
Uh^^h^ states larmier in total population than Florida. 

nJ-^ are California, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, and New Jersey, according to the 1970 estimated 
population figures. Seven states smaller than Florida were 



also surveyed, which include: Massachusetts, Indiana, North 
Carolina, Missouri, Virginia, Georgia, and Wisconsin^ 

Each state was asked to report the number of teachers employed 
in public school programs during the 1971-72 school year They 
were asked not to include state residential schools, even thouqh 
they may be under the jurisdiction of their department The 
tables were constructed from the figures for full time teachers 
reported by the various state departments on the questionnaire 
form or in annual statistical reports which they sent. 

When a particular program for a particular group of exceptional 
children was not administered by the state department of education 
It was reported on the tables as None , even though these children 
may receive services from another state agency. 
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TABLE I 

STATE RANKINGS BY NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN AREAS OF EXCEPTTONAL T.TY 



Table I shows the sixteen states ranked by total state population, 
total school population', and the number of teachers by area of 
excepti ona 1 i ty . 

In comparison with the other fifteen states, Florida ranks 
lowest in the area cf speech handicapped. 

Florida is equal to or ahead of its population rank in all areas 
except speech handicapped. 

Florida receives its lowest ranking in the number of state staff. 



1 Enrollment in full-time public elementary and secondary day 
r^V?°]^4^'')^^''^^^' region, state, and other areas: United States 
Fall 1970. Table 5, page 18, Statistics of Public Sc hools. 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Fall 1970. 
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TABLE II 

STATE RANKINGS BY NUMBER OF STUDENTS BY EXCEPTIONALITY 



In Table II the states have been ranked according to the number 
of children served in each area of exceptionality. 

In this table, Florida is lower than its ranking in the areas 
of educable mentally retarded and speech handicapped. In the 
other areas Florida is equal to or greater than its ranking. 
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TABLE III 

RANK ORDER BY PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN SERVED 



In Table III the states are ranked according to the percentage 
of children served. This ranking was derived by dividing the 
number of children in a particular area of exceptionality by 
the total school population. 

This table shows that Florida is equal to or above its rank 
in percentage of children served. 
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TABLE IV 

STATE RANKINGS OF SIZE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILD STAFF 



In Table IV the states have. been ranked according to the total 
number of teachers, total number of students served, and the 
state staff for exceptional children. 

In this table Florida is even with or above its ranking of 
ninth, except in state staff when it is ranked fifteenth out 
of the sixteen states surveyed. 
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